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are a superior people ; not that they are " an inferior 
people or race," — but that, starting, as we did, in our 
colonial period on a low plane, with few advantages, we 
have in various ways made a more rapid advancement 
than others. 

My critic, however, appears to think that I posed as 
" a Pharisee," and claimed a superior, or advanced, civili- 
zation. 

Let me quote some of the Professor's words. He 
says: "Let us assume that the American people really 
tower high above all other nations in achievements of 
civilization." Surely my article implies nothing of the 
sort. Again : " Will not his claim of superiority alone 
be offensive to all self-respecting nations ? Will he not 
in all international disputes look upon the claims of 
other nations as an impudence on the part of an inferior 
people or race ? Will not his whole attitude towards 
the sons of other nations be either snobbish or conde- 
scending, in any case, irritating ? " Again, the reviewer 
suggests : " No, my friends, it is not by the prayer of 
the Pharisee, elevating himself above the publican, that 
we gain the goodwill of others." 

These quotations, I think, show clearly that the re- 
viewer imagines the article under consideration to assert 
that our nation is superior to all others in its civiliza- 
tion ; that we have attained a higher plane than Ger- 
many, or England, or any other nation. I beg to dis- 
claim any such view, and I hope that another reading 
of my paper will show our good friend that he has 
mistaken my position entirely. 

The Professor pertinently asks if " many of our fel- 
low-citizens who want to acquire the highest culture " do 
not " find themselves compelled to go to Europe ? " Cer- 
tainly they do. Americans are the greatest travelers in 
the world (pardon another superlative.) That is one 
of the causes of our rapid advancement. We try to 
absorb all the good we can from all foreign nations. 
Again, my reviewer inquires : " If to-day we may be 
able to acquire it [the highest culture] here, is it not 
because it has been brought over by our students, or by 
artists and scholars, from the other side of the Atlantic?" 
Beyond any question this is largely true, and this shows 
how we avail ourselves of every means for our most 
rapid improvement. It is improvement, growth, ad- 
vancement that we are striving after, and that is what I 
emphasized, and not status. 

My article in no way intended to claim that the Ameri- 
can nation is essentially superior to other nations, but it 
does claim that we have made in many respects unusu- 
ally rapid advancement, which should be observed by 
the teachers in our schools. I tried to show that this 
development affects and pertains to the whole people. 
I believe that my eight points are essentially correct. 
Of course, other nations have also advanced, and the 
trend of the whole world is toward improvement, moral, 
intellectual and physical. Instead of the rapid advance- 
ment of America "irritating " the people of other nations 
and militating against "international solidarity," I be- 
lieve it tends to spur them on to greater achievements. 
If my contentions are false, as the critic would have us 
believe, how can the tremendous wave of immigration 
into this country from all the nations of Europe, con- 
stantly increasing for more than sixty years, be accounted 
for. When a million a year are leaving the Old World 



and making permanent homes for themselves and their 
children on these shores, surely there must be some 
reason for it. 

Far be it from me to arrogate to America superiority 
to other nations. Not that we "have already obtained, 
or are already perfect," but we " press on toward the goal 
unto the prize." 

Hyde Park, Mass., Jan. 30, 1907. 



Correspondence. 

To the Editor : 

In the interesting history of the American Peace So- 
ciety and its work (Advocate of Peace, January, 1907) 
there is a singular omission. Nothing is said about the 
activity of the Society in the winter of 1897-98, when the 
war with Spain was impending. What the Society 
thought about the proposed war and about " Remember 
the Maine " is left to conjecture. I began the article in 
the hope that it would throw light on that question. The 
fact that the writer of the history had the courage to 
denounce the "wickedness and folly" of the Mexican 
War encouraged me. But when I got down to 1898, I 
found a blank. What I wanted most was not there. 

Was the omission accidental ? Or am I alone in the 
belief that what we ought to think about that war is a 
matter of supreme practical importance? It will be 
seen that I have raised two questions here : (1) what the 
American Peace Society was doing when an ounce of 
prevention would have been worth a million tons of cure ; 
and (2) what we who made that war ought to think of 
it. The latter is the question of transcendent importance. 
For nearly ten years now I have sought diligently far 
and wide for light upon it. I have sought in vain. 
Everywhere I have found indifference, evasion, irrele- 
vancy and subterfuge. Now am I wrong in the belief 
that it is the duty of every American to hold, promul- 
gate, and defend an opinion about that and all similar 
questions ? For myself, that seems to be the only way 
to wash my hands clean of blood. If the war was a 
crime, the fact of taxation makes me particeps criminis. 
But it was a crime unless its justifiableness can be dem- 
onstrated. And I cannot do that by proxy. To pre- 
serve (or deserve) my self-respect, I must not only knoic 
that the killing was justifiable homicide, but I must put 
it in the power of my fellow- citizens to know it. Every 
taxpayer has a right to demand that at my hands. If 
there are reasons, I must formulate them. Living in an 
age when three centuries of scientific investigation have 
made it possible for men to reason logically to sound 
conclusions and know the truth, — living, moreover, in 
an age when knowledge of the truth has become abso- 
lutely indispensable to him who seeks to do his duty as 
a citizen, — I can find no excuse if I undertake to palm off 
on my neighbors the falsehood and sophistry which con- 
vince those who do not need to be convinced, because 
they were caught young and subdued to the habit of 
calling whatever " our country " does right. 

But again, when I impose upon my countrymen the 
burden of taxation to pay the expenses of a foolish war, 
I wrong all the victims of that war. And the victims of 
the war with Spain are not only the Spanish mothers 
whose sons are rotting in Cuba; they are also my own 
countrymen who find the burden of taxation inflicted 
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upon them by that war, and the militarism that grew out 
of it, too grievous to be borne. To these I am a robber 
unless I can give reasons. I also reduce them to slavery. 
In our times the most subtle, insidious and dangerous 
form of slavery is the yoke imposed by taxation for pur- 
poses alien to the ends for which governments are insti- 
tuted among men. 

What I now ask is that the Advocate op Peace 
assist me to discharge the duty imposed upon me by the 
facts and the logic of the facts. I am willing to believe 
— I wish to believe — it is a source of grief unutterable 
that I cannot believe — that the war in question was an 
exception to the rule that war is murder. But I should 
despise myself if I should subdue my mind to the false- 
hood and sophistry which the multitude of my country- 
men seem to find satisfactory. 

A. F. Hamilton. 

Canyon, Texas, January 15, 1907. 

[The omission of mention of the activity of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society in connection with the Spanish- Philip- 
pine war, to which Mr. Hamilton calls attention in the 
foregoing letter, came about rather from lack of space 
and from the desire to make the constructive work of 
the Society prominent, than from any spirit of dodging. 
By no means all that the Society has done could be 
mentioned. Those who read the Advocate of Peace 
at the time do not need to be reminded that the officials 
of the Society did everything in their power, by memorial 
and otherwise, to prevent the war with Spain. They 
believed then, as they believe still, that there was no 
excuse for the war, that the liberty of Cuba might, with 
a little more moral pressure, patience and forbearance, 
have been secured by President McKinley through dip- 
lomatic channels without the shedding of blood, and 
that therefore the war was, from this point of view, a 
great national blunder and sin. The Philippine after- 
math of injustice, slaughter and horror found no more 
severe reprobation anywhere than in the columns of the 
Society's journal month after month. It was viewed 
then, as it is viewed still, as a piece of high-handed ag- 
gression wholly unworthy of the nation, out of harmony 
with all its constitutional principles and historic profes- 
sions, the only possible atonement for which at this late 
day would be the declaration to the Philippine people 
that it is the nation's purpose to give to them at the ear- 
liest practicable moment, and to help them in establishing 
and maintaining, the self-government which they so much 
desire.- — Ed.] 

Neutralization as a General Peace Measure. 

Dear Sir : The project of neutralization of " weaker 
peoples" was practically brought before the United 
States by the late Edward Atkinson, that truly great man, 
the Franklin of our age, who, " being dead, yet speaketh," 
to those who are endeavoring to solve many of our po- 
litical, economic and social problems. The readers of the 
Advocate of Peace will remember his paper, " The 



Neutralization of Hawaii," read at the public meeting of 
the American Peace Society, May 16, 1895, recommend- 
ing that method of solving the problem which was then 
supposed to be presented, and which was solved in a way 
which certainly has involved many great evils. And let 
it be further added that the readers of the Advocate are 
still less likely to have forgotten the learned and authori- 
tative editorial which criticised, enlarged upon and en- 
forced Mr. Atkinson's recommendation. 

The method of neutralization as a general peace 
measure was presented to the Boston Peace Congress, 
October, 1904, was referred for inquiry and study to the 
International Peace Bureau at Berne ; but it was not pre- 
sented for action at the Peace Congress at Lucerne in 
1905 nor at Milan last autumn. The Berne Bureau may 
have been prevented from offering the matter for consid- 
eration to the Peace Congresses by the fact that the origi- 
nal paper read in Boston concluded with a suggestion of 
the application of the idea of neutralization to the Phil- 
ippine Islands, as it is apparently the practice of Peace 
Congresses to avoid what might be considered " political 
issues," offending the sensitiveness of the delegates from 
nations concerned therewith. 

It is a fact that the plan for the neutralization of the 
Philippines has been very eagerly adopted by the large 
and growing Independence Party there as a means of 
securing them from foreign aggression when they are set 
free by the United States, but the importance, as an ideal 
peace measure, of the conditions of neutralization, estab- 
lished for political reasons nearly a century ago in the 
protected areas of Belgium and Switzerland, is being at 
last obviously recognized by publicists and statesmen and 
by thoughtful people throughout the world. 

The recent action of the new kingdom of Norway, 
which has applied to Germany, England, Russia and 
France, asking them to join in the neutralization of 
Norway, is a most significant move. It is understood 
that Germany, France and Russia have acceded to the 
request and that Great Britain will undoubtedly join 
with them. A kind of neutralization had been previ- 
ously arranged with Sweden, pledging Norway and 
Sweden against fortifications in the neighborhood of the 
frontier, and this fact, together with the valuable harbors 
and its largely extended coast, has doubtless suggested to 
Norway this magnificent opportunity for the peaceful de- 
velopment of the country, free from the burdens of mili- 
tarism. The discussion of the subject of neutralization 
in Holland, whatever result may be reached, is notable 
since the subject has been thus seriously mooted there. 

The importance of neutralization can hardly be over- 
estimated. It creates peace areas, and a process is begun 
which must by example and experience, as the subjects 
and objects of warfare are removed, rapidly crystallize 
into world-peace. Erving Winslow. 

Boston, January 24, 1907. 



The New York Peace Society. 

Rev. Frederick Lynch, pastor of the Pilgrim Church, 
New York, in an article on "The World's Peace," in 
the Christian Work and Evangelist for January 26th, 
writes as follows of the extensive campaign of work 
which the new New York Peace Society (President, 



